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A  comprehensive  nursing  home  program,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  older  Albertans  who 
cannot  efficiently  be  served  by  the  active  hos- 
pitals or  the  homes  for  senior  citizens,  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  D.  Ross,  Minister 
of  Health. 

The  program  will  be  operated  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  for  the  active  treatment  hospital- 
ization plan  introduced  this  year.  These  pro- 
posed nursing  homes  will  be  built  with  provin- 
cial funds,  and  operating  costs  shared  with  the 
province  by  patient  and  municipality  . 

A  survey  by  the  Department  of  Health  indic- 
ated between  2,500  and  3,000  new  beds  may 
be  required  to  care  for  the  chronically  ill. 
Present  chronic  hospitals  provide  about  500 
beds  and  there  may  be  more  in  private  nursing 


HOMES  TO 


homes  of  acceptable  standards. 

Present  plans  call  for  erection  of  chronic 
hospitals  in  sizes  of  multiples  of  a  basic  25-bed 
unit,  according  to  area  demand.  The  smaller 
units  are  deemed  desirable  to  best  maintain  the 
high  level  of  bedside  nursing  care  necessary  for 
patient  welfare. 

It  is  proposed  the  new  units  would  be  built 
closely  adjacent  to  active  treatment  hospitals, 
so  services  of  the  latter  such  as  X-ray,  laboratory, 
laundry -dietary,  might  best  be  utilized.  It  is 
hoped  the  hospitals  might  be  largely  staffed  by 
nurses  aides,  who  are  now  graduating  from  train- 
ing schools  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  at  the  rate 
of  450  a  year. 

It  is  believed  the  hospitals  can  operate  at 
between  four  and  six  dollars  per  patient  day, 


with  construction  costs  at  between  four  to  six 
thousand  dollars  per  bed.  Co-insurance  at  $1.50 
per  day,  which  can  be  readily  realized  from  the 
old  age  pension  available  to  the  majority  of 
patients,  will  likely  be  charged.  A  further  levy 
of  from  one  to  one-an-a-half  mills  on  equalized 
assessment  would  be  asked  of  municipalities  in 
which  the  homes  are  located.  Residual  operating 
cost  will  be  borne  by  the  province  and  capital 
costs  paid  by  the  province  as  will  be  done  after 
January  1st  for  active  hospitals. 

Basis  of  locating  these  nursing  homes  has 
not  yet  been  announced,  but  will  depend  on  the 
presence  of  an  active  hospital,  and  a  location  that 
will  be  centre  of  a  major  trading  area  with  a 
population  that  will  be  large  enough  to  properlv 
utilize  the  facility. 


Commission  Gives  Albertans  Securities  Protection 


Registration  of  Personnel  Helps 
Ensure  Fair  Dealings  on  Market 

Ll  rotection  of  residents  of  Alberta  from  schemes  involving  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  useless  or  fraudulent  securities  is  one  of  the  main  functions 

of  the  Alberta  Securities  Commission,  in  operation  since  January,  1957. 
All  investment  dealers,  broker-dealers,  salesmen  and  others  involved 

in  the  sale  of  securities  must  be  registered  with  the  Commission.  Company 

prospecti,  through  which  the  public  are  invited  to  subscribe  shares,  must 

also  be  registered. 

Securities  legislation  was  first  passed  in  Alberta  in  1916  and  was  then 

designed  chiefly  to  prevent  stock  fraud  and  to  assist  in  the  detection  and 

prosecution  of  persons  not  normally  liable  for  offenses  under  the  Criminal 

Code  of  Canada. 

In  1955  the  Alberta  Securities  Act  was  passed  to  provide  more  com- 
prehensive protection  to  investors.  A  Commission  was  established  in 
January,  1957,  to  administer  the  act.  A  full-time  chairman  is  assisted  by 
two  part-time  members,  a  registrar,  chartered  accountant,  auditors  and 
investigators.  Offices  are  located  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

Company  prospecti  are  investigated  and  either  approved  or  rejected. 
Various  requirements  must  be  met  for  acceptance  of  a  prospectus.  Officials 
point  out  that  in  accepting  a  prospectus  for  filing,  the  Commission  is  not 
putting  a  stamp  of  approval  on  the  shares  being  offered,  nor  do  they 
guarantee  that  the  purchaser  will  get  his  investment  back,  or  make  money. 

The  acceptance  only  ensures  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
determine  there  has  been  a  "full,  true  and  plain  disclosure"  and  that  any 
fraudulent  statements  have  been  eliminated. 


The  Commission  has  the  right  to  enquire  into  and  examine  the 
affairs  of  any  person  or  company  involved  in  what  appears  to  be  an  offense 
against  the  Securities  Act.  Books  and  records  may  be  examined,  witnesses 
summonsed  and  property  seized. 

A  number  of  investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  the  commission 
since  its  inception,  and  several  have  been  followed  by  successful 
prosecutions. 

Officials  point  out  that  no  Act  or  Commission  can  fully  protect  the 
investor.  There  will  always  be  the  "stockateer"  or  confidence  man  who 
appears  suddenly,  victimizes  a  resident,  and  is  gone  before  he  can  be 
stopped. 

Investors  are  urged  to  buy  securities  only  from  registered  investment 
dealers  and  broker  dealers.  Shares  should  never  be  purchased  from 
unknown  telephone  salesmen,  who  often  call  from  cities  outside  the 
province. 

To  keep  stockateers  and  fringe  dealers  out  of  the  province  the 
Commission  requires  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  general  public. 

Records  indicate  citizens  in  rural  areas  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
fringe  operators,  who  form  an  unsubstantial  private  company  to  develop 
property  or  start  some  business.  Many  of  these  companies  are  doomed  to 
failure  before  they  get  started.  Before  investing,  the  public  should  ascertain 
if  a  prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Securities  Commission,  and  if  the 
salesman  is  licenced  under  the  Act. 

A  telephone  call,  or  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Alberta  Securities 
Commission,  12225  -  105  Ave.,  Edmonton,  will  provide  the  necessary 
information  ® 
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Ear  tagging,  weighing,  measuring  and  sexing  of  trapped  muskrats  will 
enable  biologists  to  determine  movement,  mortality  and  reproduciton  rate. 
Biologists  are  shown  preparing  data  from  one  night's  trapping,  using  a  wire 
mesh  cone  for  handling  the  animals.  Cattail,  bullrush  and  bur  reed  are 
the  three  most  preferred  types  of  muskrat  food  found  at  pilot  project  on 
Big  Island  Lake.  Data  on  food  supply  and  population  conditions  will  be 
correlated  to  establish  optimum  population  levels  in  relation  to  habitat 
conditions. 


Plan  Three  Year  Study 
of  Valuable  Muskrats 

Efforts  to  relate  muskrat  populations  to  food  supply,  rate  of  propaga- 
tion, and  time  and  extent  of  trapping,  are  being  made  by  an  assistant 
biologist  from  the  Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  An  intensive 
three  year  study  is  being  conducted  at  Big  Island  Lake,  a  half  mile  square 
body  of  marsh-edged  water  some  18  miles  east  of  Edmonton. 

Chiefly  herbivorous  by  nature,  muskrats  seldom  venture  far  from  their 
home  for  food.  The  biologist  is  checking  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
adjacent  to  each  nest,  and  by  live-trapping,  among  other  things  is  establish- 
ing the  average  number  of  muskrats  per  nest.  In  late  fall,  when  vegetation 
is  more  open,  gross  population  figures  will  be  established  by  counting 
numbers  of  nests. 

Trapped  animals  are  tagged  and  released.  Subsequent  movement  of 
muskrats  from  one  point  to  another  may  indicate  over-crowding  in  relation 
to  food  supply  in  a  given  area. 

The  survey  is  important  to  muskrat  trappers  in  parkland  districts  of 
the  province.  Annual  muskrat  fur  yields  during  the  past  several  years 
have  ranged  from  $300,000  to  $550,000.  Improved  trapping  practises  and 
seasons  may  increase  the  yield  substantially.  The  merits  of  spring  or  fall 
trapping  are  being  studied.  * 


CEREMONIES  AAARK  DEDICATION  OF  NEW  HIGHWAY: 


MILLION  DOLLAR  BRIDGE  OPENED 


Alberta's  most  modern  highway,  a  68-mile 
section  of  four  lane  divided  road  between  Airdrie 
and  Red  Deer,  was  declared  officially  open  at  a 
ceremony  on  the  crest  of  Antler  Hill  October  31. 
Premier  E.  C.  Manning  performed  the  ribbon-cut- 
ting for  the  first  highway  of  this  design  and  cali- 
bre in  western  Canada.  Highways  Minister  Gor- 
don E.  Taylor  was  program  chairman.  The  new- 
type  road  has  a  gently  sloping  median  strip  which 
is  24  feet  wide,  permanently  grassed  and  flanked 
by  fullv  paved  four-foot  shoulders.  One  short  sec- 
tion has  a  16-foot  wide  depression  and  three-foot 
inner  shoulders.  Double  traffic  lanes  are  12  feet 
wide  each,  outer  shoulders  are  10  feet.  The  road 
is  designed  for  load  limits  of  18,000  pounds  per 
axle,  72,000  pounds  gross.  No  grade  is  steeper 
than  5.7  percent,  no  curve  is  sharper  that  1.5 
degrees  in  100  feet  (3820  foot  radius).  Minimum 
sight  distance  at  any  point  is  900  feet.  Speakers 
expressed  hope  that  improved  engineering  evi- 
dent in  the  new  highway  would  aid  in  curbing 
Alberta's  traffic  toll.  Mavors  from  central  Alberta 
towns,  representatives  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
officials  of  the  Alberta  Motor  Association  and  of 
the  Alberta  Motor  Transport  Association,  and 
several  hundred  private  citizens  gathered  to  helo 
mark  the  occasion.  A  militarv  band  from  RCAF 
Station  Penhold  was  in  attendance.  The  trem°"d- 
ous  improvement  and  expansion  of  Alberta's  high- 
way system  was  signalled  in  November  with  the 
official  opening  of  the  new  million  dollar  bridge 
over  the  North  Saskatchewan  at  Drayton  Valley. 
The  steel  and  concrete,  five  piered  structure  is  an 
intregal  part  of  the  road  network  south  and  west 
of  Edmonton.  It  was  two  vears  in  construction. 


Legislature  to  Sit 
Starting  February  5 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Thirteenth  Alberta 
Legislature  will  open  February  5. 

The  impressive  opening  ceremony  will  be 
highlighted  by  the  Speech  From  The  Throne, 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  J.  Bowlen,  Lieut- 
enant Governor  of  the  Province.  The  speech 
outlines  the  legislative  program  to  be  presented 
by  the  government.  The  annual  sessions  of  the 
legislature  usually  last  about  six  weeks  but  a 
heavy  program  of  legislation  is  expected  to  be 
placed  before  the  members  this  year  and  this 
may  extend  this  session  for  a  longer  period.  • 
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New  Gaol  at  Calgary  Typifies  Alberta's 
Progressive  Penal  Treatment  Program 


\  lberta's  newest  correctional  institution,  Calgary  Provincial  Jail,  is  expected  ready  for  occup- 
ancy  in  mid-November.  Classed  as  a  medium  security  centre,  it  will  accommodate  about  175 
men  in  its  initial  stage.  Planned  expansion  over  the  next  few  years  will  raise  capacity  by  several 
hundred. 

Most  offenders  receiving  sentences  of  under  two  years  from  courts  in  the  Calgary  area  will  go 
to  the  new  jail.  Current  federal-provincial  investigations  on  modifying  the  fields  of  responsibility 
will  have  no  immediate  effect  on  development  of  the  jail  nor  on  Alberta's  penal  program  in 
general.  It  will  likely  take  three  years  to  begin  implementing  any  changes  which  mav  be  agreed 
upon. 


The  new  Calgary  Provincial  Jail  is  located 
on  the  northwest  fringe  of  the  city  and  embraces 
four  sections  of  land  in  an  L-shape.  An  extensive 
grain  farm  is  an  integral  part  of  the  modern 
centre.  Some  1,000  acres  are  presently  under 
cultivation.  Greater  diversity  of  fanning 
operations  is  planned  with  progressive  expansion 
to  detention  facilities.  The  farming  enterprise 
provides  gainful  work  for  a  large  section  of  the 
inmate  body  and  helps  offset  operating  costs 
borne  by  the  province. 

NO  WALLS  OR  FENCES 

New  ideas  employed  in  other  recently  built 
detention  centres  in  Alberta  have  been  followed 
in  the  Calgary  Provincial  Jail.  There  are  no 
enclosing  walls  or  fences  on  the  grounds.  Two 
wings  of  the  central  E-shape  structure  provide 
as  many  distinct  types  of  accommodation.  Up- 
to-date  kitchen  and  dining  facilities  are  contained 
in  the  middle  projection  of  the  unit. 

A  modern  laundry  and  power  house  will  be 
located  a  short  distance  from  the  main  building. 
Inmates  will  do  practically  all  the  domestic  and 
farm  work,  under  minimum  supervision.  For 
example,  only  one  government  employee  will 
have  charge  of  the  kitchen.  Most  doors  will  be 
locked  overnight. 

A  small  cell  block  is  designed  for  detention 
of  new  arrivals.  After  processing,  which  takes 
up  to  two  days,  a  newcomer  is  assigned  to  group 
dormitories  in  an  outer  wing.  This  area  is 
divided  into  six  sections,  each  of  which  accom- 
modates a  dozen  men.  Glass  partitioning  and 
pastel  finishes  brighten  up  the  sections  and  aid 
supervision. 

USE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Through  the  honor  system,  inmates  may  earn 
transfer  from  the  group  dormitories  to  more 
private  quarters  in  the  opposite  wing.  The  latter 
area  consists  of  individual  cubicles,  with  a  total 
accommodation  for  about  80  men.  Each  cubicle 
is  equipped  with  bed,  chair  and  small  bureau. 


Trades  training  and  a  broad  range  of  recrea- 
tional facilities,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  are  to 
be  added  in  coming  years.  Present  facilities 
include  two  recreation  rooms  suitable  for  non- 
active  indoor  games,  reading  and  other  activities. 
Movies  will  be  shown  once  a  week. 

Opening  of  the  Calgary  Provincial  Jail  is 
another  step  in  improving  the  scope  of  penal 
custody  in  Alberta.  It  supplements  five  other 
institutions  located  at  Edmonton,  Belmont,  Fort 
Saskatchewan,  Bowden  and  Lethbridge.  All  but 
the  first  mentioned  are  for  detention  of  men. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  GIRLS 

The  new  Alberta  Institution  for  Girls,  located 
in  northeast  Edmonton,  went  into  operation  at 
the  end  of  September.  The  half-million  dollar 
structure  is  designed  to  house  104  girls  in 
maximum  security.  Sectional  dormitories  each 
housing  four  girls  and  a  well  equipped  96  feet 
by  57  feet  gvmnasium  are  among  the  advanced 
features  of  the  institution.  Academic  classes  up 
to  grade  eleven  and  household  science  are  taught 
in  six  classrooms.  The  centre  is  complete  to 
medical  wing  and  emplovs  an  all-female  staff. 
Delinquent  girls  formerly  held  in  custody  at  two 
denominational  homes  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
are  being  transferred  to  the  new  unit. 

Many  adult  offenders  with  an  alcoholic 
problem  serve  their  sentence  at  the  Belmont 
Rehabilitation  Centre,  near  Edmonton.  Thev  are 
given  every  aid  toward  readjustment,  including 
medical,  psychological  and  spiritual.  Assistance 
of  the  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta,  and 
Alcoholic  Anonymous,  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  rehabilitative  process.  There  are  no  walls, 
no  cells  and  no  guards;  a  full  honor  system 
prevails. 

MORE  FACILITIES  ADDED 

When  the  centre  opened  in  1954  it  had 
accommodation  for  50  men.  Today  the  capacity 
is  130  men  and  manv  more  facilities  have  been 
added.  Total  cost  is  set  at  approximately  $1% 
million.  A  24  bed  hostel  in  downtown  Edmonton 


is  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  centre.  It 
fills  short-period  and  intermittent  lodging  re- 
quirements of  men  who  must  make  a  new  start 
after  discharge. 

Operational  costs  of  the  Belmont  Centre  run 
somewhat  higher  than  the  conventional  tvpes. 
Records  indicate  that  the  additional  money  is 
well  spent.  Of  the  1,670  patient-inmates  who 
have  passed  through  the  Belmont  Rehabilitation 
Centre,  an  estimated  48  percent  have  either  full) 
or  measurably  resumed  useful  lives  in  society. 
Scores  of  letters  from  discharged  men,  now 
successfully  rehabilitated  in  various  communities 
across  Canada,  bear  testimony  to  the  worth  of 
the  Belmont  program. 

Another  type  of  reform  centre  is  Bowden 
Institution  for  Boys,  situated  in  Central  Alberta 
It  is  designed  for  first  offenders  from  16  to  25 
years  of  age  and  has  accommodation  for  228.  In 
addition,  a  separately  functioning  section  of  the 
institution  cares  for  juvenile  offenders,  up  to  age 
16.  Its  accommodation  is  60,  equal  to  the 
centre's  entire  capacity  when  it  opened  in  tem- 
porary buildings  in  1950. 

ON  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Bowden  also  operates  on  a  full  honor  system. 
Technical  training  in  skilled  trades  is  offered  as 
well  as  to  academic  courses  up  to  grade  twelve. 
A  psychologist  and  sociologist  attached  to  the 
Attorney  General's  Department  in  Edmonton 
screen  offenders  who  are  sent  to  Bowden.  They 
trace  aptitudes  for  trades  and  academic  training 
Final  classification,  conducted  bv  a  junior 
psychologist,  takes  place  on  admittance  to  the 
institution.  Since  its  inception,  the  centre  has 
had  custody  of  1,791  offenders  over  juvenile 
age.  Many  of  the  boys  who  received  trades  train- 
ing there  have  gone  on  to  become  independent 
businessmen  within  and  outside  of  Alberta. 

OTHERS  ARE  MODERNIZED 

Provincial  jails  at  Fort  Saskatchewan  and 
Lethbridge  have  undergone  considerable  expan-  - 
sion  and  modernization  during  recent  years. 
Accentuated  rehabilitative  training  is  evidenced 
in  each  institution  by  industrial  production  in 
addition  to  farm  output.  Inmates  at  Lethbridge 
may  work  in  modern  cannery;  those  at  Fort 
Saskatchewan  turn  out  all  of  Alberta's  vehicle 
license  plates.  Allied  industrial  technical  training 
has  aided  many  inmates  to  gain  steady  jobs  upon 
discharge. 

The  average  period  of  sentence  in  Alberta 
penal  institutions  is  running  at  about  three 
months,  the  average  age  of  offenders  is  between 
20  and  30  years.  About  one-third  of  Alberta's 
1,100-odd  jail  inmates  are  serving  terms  of  one  to 
two  years;  only  one-tenth  are  in  custody  six 
months  to  a  year.  It  is  these  last  two  categories 
of  offenders  which  most  likelv  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  federal  responsibility  if  federal- 
provincial  realignment  is  agreed  upon  in  the  next 
few  years.  • 

Yule  Decoration  Ideas 
In   Departmental  Book 

Novel  Christmas  decorations  to  delight  young- 
sters and  adults  alike  can  be  built  in  the  home  at 
little  expense.  What  to  use  and  how  to  do  it  are 
outlined  in  a  folder  prepared  bv  the  Community 
Recreation  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

Giant  candles,  yule  logs,  stars-in-space,  and 
popcorn  trees  for  individual  dinner  favors  are 
among  the  many  items  described.  Materials  re- 
quired are  readily  available  around  most  homes. 
A  little  ingenuity  and  patience  are  other  basic 
ingredients  in  fashioning  items  with  a  distinct 
flavor  of  originality. 

Copies  of  the  sketch-illustrated  folder  are 
obtainable  by  writing  to:  Cultural  Activities 
Branch,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  Legisla- 
tive Building,  Edmonton.  • 
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New  Wiring  Regulations  Concern 
All  Future  Building  Programs 

Changes  in  Alberta's  electrical  regulations  to  provide  the  public  a 
greater  measure  of  safety  and  some  saving  in  cost  of  electrical  installations 
are  to  go  into  effect  in  Alberta  on  January  1,  1959,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Hon.  R.  Reierson,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Labour.  The  new  pro- 
visions are  contained  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Canadian  Electrical  Code, 
recently  adopted  as  the  minimum  standard  for  Alberta. 

As  of  January  1,  all  circuit  wiring  in  Alberta  must  be  of  three-wire 
type  in  place  of  the  former  two-wire  class.  The  additional  wire  provides 
for  automatic  grounding  of  defective  equipment  and  appliances,  decreasing 
the  danger  of  electric  shock. 

For  certain  installations,  the  new  rules  also  will  allow  a  considerable 
reduction  in  capacity  of  service  equipment.  Former  minimum  capacities 
often  were  found  to  exceed  those  required  for  safety.  The  change  in  basis 
of  calculating  minimum  capacity  will  enable  marked  saving  in  installation 
costs,  particularly  in  such  buildings  as  schools  and  hospitals. 

Existing  circuits  need  not  be  replaced  upon  introduction  of  the  new 
rules.  However,  any  additional  wiring  or  that  in  new  construction  must 
conform  to  the  altered  regulations. 

Requirement  for  a  grounding  conductor  in  all  circuits  is  the  initial 
step  in  a  program  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  resulting 
from  use  of  faulty,  non-grounded  equipment  and  appliances.  The  next  step 
will  be  replacement  of  two-wire  type  receptacles  with  three-wire,  ground 
type.  The  final  step  in  the  program  will  require  three-wire  connecting 
cords  and  caps  on  all  appliances  and  equipment  offered  for  sale  in  Alberta. 

Due  to  the  increasing  use  of  large  mobile  homes  with  extensive  wiring 
installations,  it  has  become  necessary  to  adopt  rules  covering  such  homes 
and  courts  where  they  are  parked.  These  regulations  also  will  become 
effective  January  1,  along  with  revised  regulations  respecting  oil  field 
installations,  farm  wiring,  and  distribution  and  transmission  lines.  • 

Alberta's  Eleventh  County  Forms 
At  Barrhead  Beginning  January  1st 

Alberta's  eleventh  county  will  come  into  being  January  1,  1959,  with 
the  official  incorporation  of  the  County  of  Barrhead.  It  will  be  governed 
by  a  council  of  seven  members.  Councillors  will  be  elected  on  December  6 
and  take  office  January  3. 

Barrhead  will  become  the  first  Alberta  county  to  assume  its  own 
administeration  immediately  upon  incorporation.  This  is  made  possible 
through  1958  legislative  amendments  to  The  County  Act. 

Terms  of  office  of  presently  elected  officials  in  Municipal  Districts  and 
School  Divisions  within  approved  county  areas  are  ended  at  December  31. 
In  the  interim  period  from  January  to  March,  new  counties  of  the  past  have 
been  administered  bv  an  appointee  from  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

The  new  county  of  Barrhead  will  contain  26  townships,  the  second 
smallest  county  area  in  the  province.  Its  population  is  5,900,  fifth  smallest 
among  eleven  counties.  Boundaries  of  the  County  of  Barrhead  are  defined 
as  co-terminus  with  the  existing  municipal  district  and  the  school  division. 
A  number  of  small  outlying  school  districts  will  be  taken  into  the  county 
for  school  administration  purposes  only.  There  are  now  no  autonomous 
school  districts  within  the  Barrhead  School  Division  nor  is  there  change 
expected  upon  county  incorporation.  • 
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COMING  EVENTS  \ 

During  the  coming  year,  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our 
Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  coming  events  column  all  of  those 
of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded  to 


"Within  Our  Borders",  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton. 

Dec.  8-12  Farmer's  Union  of  Alberta    Edmonton 

Dec.    10  Alberta  Sheep  Breeders'  Assoc   Edmonton 

Dec.    10  Alberta  Swine  Breeders'  Assoc   Edmonton 

Dec.    10  Alberta  Shorthorn  Association    Edmonton 

Dec.  11  Alberta  Cattle  Breeders'  Assoc   Edmonton 

Dec.  11  Alberta  Aberdeen  Angus  Assoc   Edmonton 

Dec.  29  McFadden  Ski  Trophy  Championships    Banff 


KNOW  YOUR  ALBERTA 


Once  Booming  Alberta  Town 
Now  Marked  Only  by  Graves 


A  n  almost  forgotten  link  in  Alberta's  memorable  history  is  a  small 
graveyard  found  west  of  Stettler  where  Tail  Creek  meets  the  Red  Deer 
River.  Some  forty  graves,  most  of  them  unmarked,  are  all  that  remain  of 
a  once  bustling  community  of  2,000  persons  ....  the  metropolis  of  1870's 
—Tail  Creek. 

At  one  time  the  settlement  was  known  through  Western  Canada  as  a 
colorful,  flourishing  gathering  point  for  buffalo  hunting  bands  of  Metis, 
Indians,  and  whitemen.  During  the  early  1870's  more  than  2,000  lived  in 
the  settlement  of  over  400  log  cabins  snuggled  on  the  slopes  of  a  shallow 
valley-  It  was  larger  than  other  western  settlements  including  those  of  St. 
Albert,  Lac  St.  Anne,  or  Edmonton.  St.  Boniface  onlv  boasted  a  population 
of  750;  Winnipeg  a  meager  250  persons. 

Tail  Creek  was  at  the  junction  of  Tail  Creek  and  the  Red  Deer  River, 
northeast  of  Delbourne  and  west  of  Stettler.  The  creek  drained  Buffalo 
Lake  into  the  Red  Deer,  and  was  the  "tail"  of  the  Buffalo  that  Alberta's 
pioneers  fancied  they  saw  in  the  shape  of  the  lake  just  east  of  the  present 
town  of  Mirror. 

The  town  began  as  a  cluster  of  huts  set  up  by  buffalo  hunters  each 
fall,  when  hunting  was  at  its  best.  New  ones  were  built  each  autumn. 
There  was  little  variety  in  the  low-roofed,  log-walled  structures.  Straw 
and  earth  spread  over  poles  served  as  a  roof,  while  doors  and  floors  were 
hand-hewn  from  logs.  Mud  and  straw  were  thickly  plastered  on  the  inside 
of  the  walls  and  windows  were  of  animal  skins.  The  huts  were  warm  even 
under  the  severest  blasts  of  winter. 

Two  favorite  leisure  pastimes  in  the  town  were  dancing  and  gambling. 
One  huge  cabin  was  used  for  meetings  and  social  affairs.  It  was  here,  on 
almost  anv  night  when  a  hunt  was  not  in  full  swing,  that  the  community 
had  its  fun.  Out  came  the  fiddles  and  onto  the  dance  floor  swept  grizzled 
buffalo  men,  urged  on  by  whoops  and  shouts  of  Indians. 

The  RNWMP  stationed  a  four-man  detachment  in  the  community 
as  late  as  1876  —  to  protect  Metis  and  Indians  from  the  whiskey-traders 
of  the  south.  The  fort  however  was  small,  containing  only  a  stockade  and 
one  stable. 

Tail  Creek  lost  its  purpose  after  hunters  killed  off  too  many  of  the 
great  buffalo  herds.  It  fell  into  ruins  almost  as  fast  as  it  sprang  from 
the  wilderness.  In  1878  fire  razed  the  community  and  it  was  never  rebuilt. 


WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 

"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration  of  the  Alberta 
Government. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the  republishing  of  any  material, 
but  a  credit  line  would  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
mailing  address  on  the  front  of  this  issue.  No  charge  is  made  for 
"Within  Our  Borders,"  and  new  readers  are  invited  to  forward 
their  name  and  address  "Within  Our  Borders,"  Legislative  Build- 
ings, Edmonton. 


